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ſhould be extremely wary 


of their conduct; leſt that ſhould. 


expoſe them to a retort of a more 
ſevere kind than their attack. The 
articles of peace furniſh great room 
for ſuch a retort, but it would be 
illiberal to take all advantages: : 
therefore, we will give only a 
ſlight ſketch of ſome important mat- 
_ to ſhew how profound] the 
en intereft has been at TO 
tO. 

The preliminaries, as publiſhed 
ſome time ago in the papers, are 
now found to vary in no eſſential 


article from thoſe given us by au- 
hae oh The very appearance of 
Þ | 


them 


ENTLEMEN extremely 
forward in their abuſe, 


* 


65 


them at that time not only excited 
general diſguſt but Horror: they 
were univerſally conſidered as inſe- 
cure, inglorious, and no way ade- 
quate to our extraordinary ſucceſſes; 
and therefore not credited (though 
feared by the diſcerning to be but 
too true) becauſe it was hoped, or 
rather people perſuaded themſelves 
to believe, peace would not be 
bought on ſuch ſacrificing -condi- 
tions: but time has now re 
how ford we haye been to prerchaſe 
a peace; what generous ceſſions we 
have made, with hearts overflov 
with kindneſs, even to our wth, 
and ſworn eternal enemies, that 

a ſtranger may be tempted to be- 
lieve we were deſirous of peace on 
any conditions; cc any fort af 4 
peace rather chan none. 


{187 


About the time that the prelimi- 
naries firſt began to be handed about, 
and appear in the public papers; 
JW two little incidents happened, which 
deſerve public notice. It was ob- 
, ſerved with marks of regret, with 
forrow for national honour and dig- 
nify, that the conquering power 
ſhould equip one of the royal yachts 
to carry over an ambaſſador to the 
vanquiſhed ; and having landed him 
like a hoſtage in the enemy's coun- 
try, ſhould afterwards, with all Sumi 
lay take on board, the enemy's am- 
baſſador, and bring him to England. 
Thus we became the firſt # ke 
so openly ſet on foot a pacific ne- 
gociation; the carriers and fetchers 
to ſign away our conqueſts; to re- 
ſtore power to the bankrupt ene- 
my; to return what has coſt us 
millions of arty + and thouſands of 


Boe hves : 


3 
lives : generous Britons ! The other 
little incident is of a myſterous na- 
ture. It is true indeed it occaſioned 
feme alarm, and mankind were aſ- 
toniſhed, but they could not ac- 
count for the cauſe; and it is ſtill 
a political myſtery. A powerful 
ſquadron was equipped, at a conſi- 
derable expence; the command was 
given to admiral Hawke, and he 
failed, as the public expe&ed, to 
intercept ſeveral very rich Spaniſh 
and French ſhips, then ſuppoſed to 
be on their return home; but ſoon 
after he arrived on his fation; he 
was ordered to bring his ſquadron 
back to England. In vain did the 
public ſearch for a cauſe of this 
their ſudden diſappointment ; it re- 
minded them of admiral Haddick, 
who 1738 had his hands tied up. 
But now ſome ray of more than 


— (3) 


er probability ſeems to inform us, that 
1 his unexpected return muſt be at- 
d tributed to Our earne// deſire of 0b. 
* taining a peace : is it therefore un- 


likely, that it might be ſtipulated 
in ſome ſecret preliminary? It is 
confeſſed, with the greateſt deference 
to our ſuperiors that theſe little 
incidents are but trifles, and that 
they night be paſſed over, in order 
to accompliſh ſo deſireable an end 
as peace: but a 


Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous indications 
ſtrong, 
As proofs from holy writ : 


s and it is the old obſervation of thoſe 
HH philojophers who have ſtudied man- 
kind, that the real diſpoſition of 
men is often times more clearly 
l diſcovered by ſome tr: Ning circum- 
? EY ſtance, 


(8) 
ſtance, than by one more impor- 
This is a diſagreeable theme, 
and we will therefore quit it : we 
are ſorry we have been ſo unlucky 
as to hit upon it; but the reader 
will pardon our errors, as our fa/- 
libility is at leaſt in exiſtence, tho 
not equal to that for which our ſu- 
periors are more diſtinguiſbed. 

The preliminaries naturally fall 
under our conſideration; they have 
been publiſhed by ae ea and 


who can forbear reading them? who 


can forbear examining them, and 


offering his opinion in an affair 
where every one is ſo materially in- 
tereſted? This is a privilege which 
Engliſhmen yet enjoy. It is a pri- 
— which every man ought to 
hold dear to bis breaſt as the ſacred 
remnant of ineſtimable freedom. 


Conſcious 


18} 
Conſcious of this conſtitutional 
right, where is that abject and 
cowardly ſlave that is afraid to con- 
demn theſe preliminaries, if it ſhall 
be found that they are inglorious, in- 
ſecure, and the ſeeds of a future war 
left in them? That this may not be 
the caſe all good Engliſhmen heartly 
wiſh ; butthatitis but too probable all 
men of diſcernment have too much 
reaſon to fear. They ſee great ſa- 
crifices made; freſh power, and con- 
ſequently new ſwords put into the 
enemies hands, as well as much 
room for future cavil and diſpute. 
Dangers like theſe are alarming ; and 
the candid and impartial, who 
would if poſſible think well, are now 
in ſpite of themſelves, in ſpite of 
every ſentiment of cordiality, obli- 
ged to yield to irrefragable convic- 
It 
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It were to be wiſhed, that the 
firſt preliminary article had been 
the fulfilling of thoſe articles of 
former treaties, which have not been 
complied with; and that until 
this ſtipulation was fully and exactly 

erformed, no other preliminary 
article had been agreed to. The 
neceſſity and advantage of ſuch an 
article is apparent. Our right of 


cutting logwood would have been 


primarily ſecured ; our poſſeſſion of 


Nova Scotia ARued; the iſland of 


St. Lucia our own, &c. ſince we 
have, and can prove, a right to 
theſe places from former treaties; 


and conſequently the fair fulfilling 


of thoſe treaties which gave us this 


right ought to have been firſt in- 
ted upon. Then, indeed, if from 
motives of generoſity, we had choſe 
to reſtore any of thoſe places which 

our 


1 i 3 
our arms have conquered, there 
would have been leſs indignity: but 
ſurely to admit into the prelimina- 
Iry articles, what was before our own, 
is the higheſt inſult. 
The firſt article is an article at 
form, and therefore of no im por- 
tance. 
« Art. II. His moſt chriſtian 
I majeſty renounces all pretenſions, 
which he has heretofore formed, or 
might have formed, to Nova Scotia, 
lor Acadia in all its parts, and gua- 
ranties the whole of it, with all its 
dependencies, to the King of Great 
Britain: moreover, his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty cedes, and guarantics 
to his ſaid Britannic majeſty, in full 
right, Canada, with all its depen- 
dencies, as well as the iſland of 
Cape Breton, and all the iſlands in 
the Gulph, and river oF-- "a. 
Laurence, without reſtriction, and 
| '@ without 
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without any liberty to depart from 4 
this ceſſion and guaranty, under 
any pretence , or to trouble Great . 
Britain in the poſſeſſions abovemen- 
tioned. His Britannic majeſty, on 


his ſide, agrees to grant to the in- 


habitants of Canada the liberty of 


the Catholic religion: he will, in 
conſequence, give the moſt exact 
and the moſt effectual orders, that 
his new Roman Catholic ſubjects 


may profeſs the worſhip of their 
religion, according to the rites of 
the Roman Srarch, as far as the 


laws of Great Britain permit. 
His Britannic majeſty further agrees, 
that the French inhabitants, or 


others who would have been fub-| 


jects of the moſt chriſtan king in 
Canada, may retire, in all fafety 
and freedom, wherever they les: 
and may ſel] their eſtates, provided 
it be to his Britannic majeſty's ſub- 
jects, 


9 4 jects, and tranſſ port their effects, as 
well as their perions, without being 


1 


— -g 


reſtrained in their emigration, under 
any pretence whatſoever, except 
debts or criminal proſecutions: the 
term limited for this emigration 
being fixed to the ſpace of eighteen 


months, and to be computed from 


the day of. the ratification of the 
definitive treaty.” | 
Nova Scotia was our own be- 


| fore. It is true the peace of Aix 


hk Chapelle left it to a future diſ- 
cuſſion; but that diſcuſſion ſhould 
have been decided before the pre- 
ſent preliminaries had been agreed 
to, which might ſoon and eafily 
have been effected in the preſent 
humbled condition of the French. 
The memorials drawn up by the 
Hon. Charles Townſhend, ini ſo 


clear, maſterly, and correct a man- 
ner, preſented at Paris in 1752 by 


'Ca Wann 


PDP N. wy — 


0 140 4 
William Shirley and William Mild- 43 


mey, eſqrs. ſufficiently evince our 
undoubted and unanſwerable right 


to it. They havenot left room for 


the ſmalleſt cavil of the moſt ſhuf- 


fling” French. negociator. The re- 


tention of Cape Breton is not un- 


expected, becauſe in its preſent diſ- 


97 ſtate the French do not 
hold it in any eſtimation; and they 


have other places, which they make 


equally as valuable. Canada is the 


moſt important conqueſt we retain 


by this peace; but it is a country too 
ſharp for Engliſhmen to live in; 3 it 


is inacceſſible half the year, and 


many parts of it quite barren; and, 
taking ten years together, it does 
not produce proviſions enough for 
its own inhabitants. Its commo- | 
dities were never ſufficient to.pay for 


| the woollen and other manufactures 


it received from France.. However, 
* uf 


—_— 1 


it gives peace to all our northern 


( 15 


ſettlements, and ſecures to us the 
ones and alliance of thoſe In- 
dian tribes. contiguous to it, and 
furniſhes us with. furs; àn article 
which is ene of great improve: 
ment and much adyantage to, this 
nation; did not French, policy art- 
fully check it, by, a new-faſhioned 
introduction of feathered mufs; 
which our ladies, for want of know- 
| ledge, and our gentlemen. for, want 
of conſideration, ſuffer. to ſteal in- 
ſenſibly upon them; before they are 
aware of the miſchiefs it may do this 
colony, or the ſtab that is 8 ſer 

cretly given to our intereſts. The 
ſaſfrage of the roman catholic reli- 
gion in this, or any other country, 
as far as the laws of Great- Britain 
permit, is abſurd; becauſe the laws 
of Great Britain permit no ſuch - 
ing: It is true, indeed, our laws 


allow 
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1 3 
allow a my. of conſcience ; but 


a toleration of the roman helle 3 
faith is no where afferted: there are ! 


even many laws to the contrary. 4 
c Art. III. The ſubjects of France 

fall have the liberty of fiſhing a 
drying, on a part of the coaſts | | 
the iſland of Newfoundland, ſuch I 


as it is ſpecified in the 1 ach. ar- 


ticle of the treaty of Utrecht; wich 
article ſhall be denfed and re- 
newed by the approaching definitive 
treaty (except what regards the iſland 


of Cape Breton, as well as the other 


iſlands in the mouth and in the 
gulph of St. Laurence: And his | 
Britannic majeſty conſents to leave 

to the moſt chriſtian king's ſubjects 
the liberty to fiſh in the gulph of 
St. Laurence, on condition that the 
ſubjects of France do not exerciſe 


the ſaid fiſhery, but at the diſtance 


of three leagues from all the coaſts 
ns 1 


(617) 


belonging to Great Britain, as well 


thoſe on the continent, as thoſe of the 
illands ſituated in the ſaid gulph of 


St. Laurence. And as to what re- 


lates to the fiſhery ut of the ſaid 
gulph, his moſt cliriſtian majeſty's 


fubjects ſhall notexerciſe the fiſhery, 
but at the diſtance of fifteen leagues 


from the coaſts of the iſland of Cape 
Breton,” © 


A fiſhery in the gulph of St. Lau- 


rence is the moſt dangerous branch 


of it all; becauſe the French will 
trade with their old friends the 
roman catholics of Canada, will 
furniſh them with French manu- 


factures, and take away our peltry ; 


thus reaping the profits of the pro- 
vince, and leaving us the expence 


of ſupporting it. As for the ſtipu- 


lation that they are not to come 


within three leagues of our coaſts, 
it is vague and uncertain, and will 


be 


(18 ) 
be ever ode of diſputes and 


difenſion ; for how can the limits . 


of the 1⁴⁴ be affixed? Are we, 


beſides being at the expence of keep- 


ing a military force in Canada, to 


keep a ſquadron on its coafts, and 


in the gulph of St. Laurence, to 
watch and ptevent the F rench fiſh- 
ing beyond their due bounds? Ts 
not here a door for conſtant cauſe 
of complaint? and will not the 
French here find pretences for a new 
war whenever they ate prepared for 
it? But this is not the only ceſſion 
made by us; for the right which 


the French had T the peace of 


Utrecht i 18 confirme of fiſhing and 
drying their fiſh on the No 


Newfoundland. The 1 3th article 
of the treaty of Utrecht is in theſe 
words, 

The iſland Ft Newfound- 
land, with the adjacent iſlands, ſhall 


from 


of 


; (19) 
rom this time forward belong of 
Fight wholly to Britain; and to — 
end the town and fortreſs of Pla- 
centia, and whatever other places 
in the ſaid iſland in poſſeſſion of 
the French, ſhall be yielded and 
given up, en ſeven months from 
the exchange of the ratification of 
this treaty, or ſooner if poſſible, by 
the moſt chriſtian king, to thoſe 
who have a commiſſion from the 
queen of Great Britain for that 
| purpoſe. Nor ſhall the moſt chriſ- 
tian king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
or any of their ſubjects at any time 
hereafter, lay claim to any right to 
the ſaid iſland and iſlands, or to any 
part of it or them. Moreover it 
ſhall not be lawful for the ſubjects 
of France, to fortify any place in 
| the ſaid iſland of Newfoundland, or 
to ere any buildings there beſides 
| ſtages made of boards, and huts 
D — 


( 20 ) 


neceffary and ufual for drying of 
fiſh, or to reſort to the ſaid iſland 
beyond the time neceſſary for fiſh- 8 
ing and drying of fiſh. But it ſhall F 
be allowed to the ſubjects of France 
to catch fiſh, and to dry them on 
n, part only, and in no 
other befides that, of the ſaid iſland 
of Newfoundland, which ſtretches | 
from the place called Cape Bona- 

viſta to the northern point of the 


ſaid iſland, and from thence run- 
ning down by the weſtern ſide, 


reaches as far as the place called 
Point Riche. How careful are 


the French 5 renewing and eſta- 


bliſhing their claims accordin g to 


former -treaties | 


4 Art. IV. The king of Great 
Britain cedes the iſlands of St. Peter, 


and of Miquelon, in full right, to 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty, to ſerve 
as 4 — for the © rench fiſher- 


men ; 
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men; and his ſaid majeſty obliges 
himſelf, on his royal Ih. not to 
fortify the ſaid iſlands; to erect no 
Az buildings there but merely for the 
MH conveniency of the fiſhery ; and to 
keep there only a guard of fifty men 
= for the police.” 

= The vaſt conſequence of this 
1 dry ſhould have prevented our 
miniſtry from ceding any port to 
France in theſe parts. It is very 
plain from the ſituation of theſe 
W iſlands, and the part of the coaſt 
of Newfoundland which is for their 
uſe, that they will raiſe as great a 
fiſhery as ever the poſſeſſion of 
Louiſbourg gave them ; for the 
reader is greatly miſtaken, if he 
imagines that that town aſſiſted 


their fiſhing in any other reſpect, 


than as a port for their ſhips to ren- 
dezvous at. St. Peter's is as well ſi- 


tuated as Cape Breton, and they 
D2 doubt- 
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iſland of St. Peter's is finely ſitu- 


„„ 
doubtleſs, will make it as great 
nurſery as the other. The value of 
their cod fiſhery (for which the 


; 


ated) before we drove them quite 
out of it, was immenſe. It was un- 
bounded, and ineſtimable, annually 
employing at leaſt a thouſand ſail, 
from two hundred to four hundred 4 
tons, and twenty thouſand men. 
In the year 1730 there was a com- 

utation made of two hundred and 
twenty thouſand quintals of fiſh at 
Marſeilles only, for a market, and 


communibus anntis they cured above 
five millions of quintals. What a 


dangerous nurſery of ſeamen the 
fiſhery has been, and ever will be, 
while in their poſſeſſion is very ob- 
vious, and yet this was only a 
ſhare; much greater indeed than 
ours. But theſe are not all the 
evils we have to dread. The French 
will 


tech 


will doubtleſs make one or both 


theſe iſlands another Monte Chriſti, 
a magazine or ſtorehouſe, where 
the wines and brandy, the manu- 
factures and merchandizes of France, 
may be ſafely exchanged for all ſuch 
products of Canada 2 the Britiſh 
colonies, as France or her ſugar 
| iſlands may have occaſion for: and 
as all the returns from theſe iſlands to 
France and her Weſt Indies will be in 
French ſhips, it is not eaſy to eſtimate 
or foreſee the great advantage to the 
trade and navigation of France, and 
prejudice to thoſe of Great Britain, 
the ceſſion of theſe now barren and 
to us uſeleſs iſlands may be. Al- 
though the French king has pro- 
miſed on his royal word not to fortify 
theſe iſlands, yet we have only 
his word for 15 and all the world 
knows how muck a French promiſe 
is to be — on: As to the 


number 


( 24 ) 
number of men, was it to be * 
» fined to twenty by the treaty, and 
the French _— ſhould be ſo de- 
licate as not for ſome time to ex- 
ceed that number; yet how eaſily 
may 2000 men be tranſported 
thither a few months before they 
reſolve ts recommence hoſtilities. 
We have ſeen by the works lately 
deſtroyed by us at Cherburg, that 
the F gry can make a good and 
| ſtrong harbour upon almoſt any 
coaſt, and every one may foreſee 
more than another Cape Breton in 
theſe iſlands, as their harbours will 
never be ſhut up by ſroſts in winter, 
and are ſituated ſo near the Britiſh 
colonies. We may remember what 
deſperate efforts the French made, 
before the breaking out of this war, 
to get an harbour in the bay of 
Fundy, or any way in the north 
American Ocean, that ſhould be 


open 


8 
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open all the year; and muſt we, after 
ſo many glorious victories, gratify 


their fondeſt wiſhes? Their old 
ſubjects the Canadians will certainly 


prefer the wine and brandy of France 


= to Engliſh malt ſpirits in exchange 


for their furs and ſkins, as well as 
own colonies will flock to this 


new erected cheap market for all 


European as well as Weſt and Eaſt 


Indian goods, as far as their natural 


products will enable them to pur- 


chaſe or exchange; and thus, in- 
ſtead of extending our trade and na- 


vigation, we may perhaps be found 


to have parted with the largeſt and 


moſt valuable of what we had be- 
fore: neither would the whole fleet 
of England be able to prevent it, 
unleſs they be allowed to enter and 
ſeize the Britiſh ſmuggling veſſels 


with their crews and cargoes; which 


at beſt would tend to diſguſt and 


alienate 


verify, that this cunette is only of 


f FL 
alienate the affections of our colo- 
nies from their mother-country. 
This French ſituation in the very 
midſt of the Britiſh fiſhery muſt alſo 
furniſh infinite occaſions of diſpute 
and quarrel, and perhaps of future 
war ; the preventing of which is ſaid 
to have been a principal reaſon for 
preferring poor and barren Canada 
to rich and fertile Guadaloupe. 
Art. V. The town and port of 
Dunkirk ſhall be put into the ſtate 
fixed by the laſt treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, and by former treaties : 
the cunette ſhall remain as it now 
is, provided that the Engliſh engi- le 
neers, named by his Britannic ma- KR 
jeſty, and received at Dunkirk by Nec 
order of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, a 


uſe for the wholeſomeneſs of the air, 


| h 
and the health of the inhabitants.” | 


0 
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This 
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This is an inconſiderable article, 
of very little 1 importance, and can on- 
ly feed French vanity with hopes of 
duping us with terrors of future in- 
vaſions; for when they are ready to 
break with us, they will ſoon fortify 
Dunkirk, if it is of any advantage 
tothem : but that it is not, is pretty 
evident from the preſent war, when 
they have been reduced to every 
ſhift, and conſequently would have 
had recourſe to it if they could 
have found any benefit in it. But 
the French have complai/antly allow- 
ed to put this place in the ſame 
ſtate as fixed by former treaties, in 
conſequence of their having a very 
Nraluable branch of the fiſhery. 
Will common ſenſe allow, that 
he demolition of Dunkirk is equal 
o ſuch a ſhare of the fiſhery ? It 
may perhaps be ſaid, that Dunkirk 


18 


is an objedt of real fear i in the Eng 
liſh, but tis no ſuch thing; formerly 
it was feared, but never with any 


real grounds, and the demand origi- 
nally to demoliſh it was unjuſt and 


abſurd; we have juſt as much right 


to make the demolition of Breſt an 
article in a peace, as we had to ex- 
pect that of Dunkirk at firſt. But 
if this place was of ſuch great conſe- 
quence as ſome very obſtinately in- 
 fifſt it is, ſure it can 2 be allow- 
ah of . fo much ce, as 
even the tenth. part of the New- 
foundland fiſhery ; France contains 
many Dunkirks, but ſhe poſſeſſes 
only one fiſhery. If we examine 
any liſt of the prizes made during 
ak courſe of the preſent war by 
the French, we ſhall not find that 
alarge proportion ofthem was carried 
into Dunkirk ; many other * ol 
2 | » F 


8 


reaſon to — 5 Dunkirk, (nor indeec 1 
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France have been more "Met to our 
trade, and particularly Bayonne: 
why don't we demand that the 2740 
bour of this neſt of privateers be de- 


moliſhed? This abfard conduct i is 


founded merely on the French p rin- 
ciple © the law of convenience. A | 
to invaſions, we have little or no 


all the ports of France) on that ac- 
count, for all the expence that ever 
was or · ever can be laid out upon it 
will neyer make it capable of being 
a firſt rate harbour; and if it could | 
admit very large ſhips, of war, its 
fituation renders it very improper 
for an invaſion, for no port can be 
fit for that, unleſs it is very near the 
part of the enemies coaſt they would 
invade. Now from Dunkirk a fleet 
muſt fail a conſiderable wa before 
it can land * fa ef all 


* 
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our Kentiſh and ſouthern coaſts quite 
to Portſmouth are ſo deep and im- 
penetrable, that an enemy could 
not even land; or if they were land- 
ed, make any progreſs. For theſe 
reafhri the French will never fit out 
an expedition fleet from this port, 
but only make a great parade of na- 
© preparations at it, to freighten 

he Eng liſh : if it was really formi- 
dable to the greateſt degree, if its 
harbour was as extenſive and deep as 
thoſe of Breſt or Toulon, yet we 
ſhould. have no more reaſon, to be 
afraid of i it than of thoſe towns; 
much leſs to "give ſuch an immenſe 
'confideration for its demolition. 
The! French, by means of the poſ- 
Jefſion of the iſlands. of = Peter's 
ind Miquelon, and the confirma- 
Hon of part of the thirteenth article 
of the treaty of Utrecht, will ſoon 
Tevive their Alkety, and raiſe' it to 


as 


| as great a height as ever: ſuch an 
acceſſion of wealth will ſoon enable 
them to render many of their ports 
more truly formidable to us than 
Dunkirk. Sure we ought more to 
fear a nurſery of twenty or thirty 
thouſand ſeamen, than a paltry 
French port! By the cod-fiſhery 
they will be enabled, more perhaps 
than by any other branch of trade, 
to revive their navy; and every un- 
prejudiced perſon will allow, that 
vue have far greater reaſon to fear an 
acceſſion of naval power to France, 
than any ſingle port in that king-- 
dom. All the fortifications in Eu- 
rope cannot make a French port 
formidable: trade alone can raiſe a 
navy; and if we had taken care to 
prevent them from raiſing a trade, 


we ſhould never have had the leaſt 
occaſion to fear French ports. The 


Fd 


ignorant may fancy, that as long as 


5 N Louiſbourg 


5 
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Loviſbourg is demoliſhed, and Cape 
Breton is ours, we have no reaſon 

do fear the power of France in thoſe 
ſeas. But nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd; it was not Louiſhourg that 
was of ſuch bad conſequence to us, 
but the flouriſhing ſtare of the French 
fiſhery, which depended merely on 
places to dry their Kiſh on, andere 
warehouſes, The fortifications had 
nothing to do with the fiſhery, and 
the want of them could never have 
prevented its increaſe; we give them 
Hands for their neceflary purpoſes 
as well ſituated as Cape Breton, and 
much nearer the great herring bank. 

Can Dunkirk be reckoned an equi- 

valent for a ſhare of this trade? And 

a ſhare unlimited ; for the French 

may, if they pleaſe, employ ten 

thouſand - fail in it. In ſhort, no 
peace ſhould have been thought of, 
that left the French at liberty to 
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employ a fingle ſhip in this trade, 2 5 


for a treaty could not contain in 

article of greater importance, I 
we were to keep the whole of this | 
fiſhery i in our own hands, we ſhould 

gain annually two millions of pounds 

 erling, by the loweſt computations; 

for it occafions a conſumption of 
manufactures greater than what at 

firſt can be conceived. It would bY 
not only be depriving our enemies | 
of ſo important a branch of their 
trade, but would abridge the re- 
venue of France, by leſſening the 
conſumption of French ſalt, the 
profit of which is ſolely in the 
crown, and more than half of which 
that was made in the kingdom was 
employed in this fi hery. At the 
fame time the revenue from + our 
own falt trade, which ſtands en- 
gaged for a confiderable part of the 
national debt, would ae 

Proportion | 


ſened. Were we poſſeſſed of this 
fiſhery alone, it might be an eternal 


1 ” . 
proportion as that of France leſ- 


nurſery of thirty, forty, or perhaps 


fifty thouſand ſeamen, ſince nobody 
can tell the improvements which 
would reſult from the ſole poſſeſ- 
ſion. And had we not a right to 


expect it from our extraordinary 
ſucceſs in the war? Were we not in 
a condition to impoſe our -. n 
terms? _ 

« Art. VI. In order to cells: 
bliſh peace on the moſt ſolid and 


laſting foundations, and to remove. 


for ever every ſubje& of diſpute 
with regard to the limits of the Bri- 


tiſh and French territories on the 
continent of America; it is agreed, 


that, for the future, the confines 


between the dominions of his Bri-, 


tannic majeſty, and thoſe of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, in that part 


of 


4 
+ 


„ 
of the world, ſhall be irrevocably 
fixed by a line drawn along the Mil-. 


ſiſſippi, from its ſource, as far as 
the river Iberville, and from thence, 


by a line drawn along the middle i 


of this river, and of the lakes Mau- 
repas and Pontarchain, to the ſea; 
and to this purpoſe, che moſt heiß 
"tian king cedes in full right, and 
| guarantics to his Britannic majeſty, 
the river. and port of Mobile, 2 
every thing that he 
ought to — poſſeſſed, on che left | 
| fide of the river Miſh ppi, except 
the town of New Orleans, and «4 
iſland in which it is fituated, which 
ſhall, remain to France; provided 
that the navigation of the river Miſ- 
ſiſſippi ſhall be equally free, as well 
to = ſubjects of Great Britain as to 
thoſe of France, in its whole breadth 
and length, from its ſource to the 
ſea; and that part expreſsly, which 
e is 
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is braven the faid iſland 6f New 
Orleans, and tlie right bank of that 
river, as well as the paſſage both in 
and out of its mouth: it is further 

ſtipulated, that the veſſels belonging 
to the ſubjects of either nation ſhall 
not be ſtopped, viſited, or ſubjected 
to the Payment of any duty whatſo- 
ever. The ſtipulations in favour of 
the inhabitants of Canada, inſerted 
in the ſecond article, ſhall alſo take 
place, with regard to the inhabitants 
of the countries led by CY ar- 
ticle.” M1 7 303 10/96 
The pern the French t. 
continue in poſſeſſion of New Or- 

leans can never re-eſtabliſh peace 
on a ſolid and laſting foundation. 
We might as well have given them 


= Crown Point. The latter was never 


a greater thorn in the fide of New 
England, than the former will be in 
Georgia. It will render what little 
EY advantage 


| (881: -- 
advantage may be hoped to. be de- 
rived from the ceſſion of Florida 'of 
no effect, and be the cauſe of ſpread- 
ing new terrors on the back ſettle- 
ments, as well as excite the Spaniſh 
ſubjects to acts of hoſtility... In a: 
word, it is permitting a dagger to 
be lodged in our boſom, Which will 
1 ſtab us to the heart in the 
beginning of a future war. From 
this place the F rench will be con- 
tinually making excurſions; they 
will be ever tampering with the 
Indians, and ſtirring them to rebel- 
lion againſt us. It has been ever 
underſtood by all our beſt geogra- 
phers, that the river Miſſiſſippi was 
already the weſtern boundary of 
* 5 conſequently then the 
town of New Orleans, as well as 
Mobile, were illegal encroachments, 
and being conſidered as ſuch, ought 
to have been evacuated accordingly: 

F 2 at 


. 3 
at leaſt tlus ſatisfaction and ſecurity 
was reaſonably expected by the pub- 
lic; though the fame reaſon which 
is given for the retention of Canada, 


is equally ſtrong for demanding i 


Louiſana, and the nation has long 
moſt ardently wiſhed this acquiſition 
had been made, as it is certain the 
ſecurity of our colonies. will never | 
be made permanent till the French 
are. totally extirpated from north 
Art. VII. The king of Great 
Britain ſhall reſtore to France the 
 iflands of Guadalupe, of | Mariga- 
- lante, of Defirade; of Martinico, 
and of Belleifle ; and the fortreſſes 
of theſe iflands ſhall be reſtored in 
the fame condition they were in 
when they were conquered by the 
Britiſh arms; provided that the 
term of eighteen months, computed 
from the day of the ratification of 
Ft e the 


—. 

the definitive treaty, ſnall be granted 
to his Britannic majefty's fuby 
who may have ſettled in the ſaid 
iſlands, and other places reſtored to 
France by the definitive treaty, to 
ſell their eſtates, recover their debts, 
and tranſport their effects, as well 
as their perſons, without being re- 
ftrained on account of their religion, 
or under any other pretence hat- 
foever, except that of debts, or of 
criminal proſecutions. 
England, as a commercial nation, 
will ever confider this as the 
moſt important article in the whole 
treaty, Poſterity will read with 
aſtoniſhment this account of our 


unbounded generoſity. Whar(they 


will fay) could not our anceſtors 
one of thoſe iſlands? - Yes, replies 
HonegsTy, they might have kept 


them all; but, like Charles the 


Xllth, they had ſuch a ſpirit of 


taking 0 


— 
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. 
taking and giving away, that they 


rendered their enemies more formi = 
dable than themſelves. | Thus is 
poor England left with a load of 
debt upon her ſhoulders, and de- 
prived of her moſt valuable acqui- 
ſitions, that would have greatly 
contributed towards eaſing her load; 

Guadalupe is iran fruitful, 
and being not more than half cul 
tivated, is capable of very great 
improvement. The great wealth 
of it at the time we took it was un- 
known. It produces more ſugar 
than any of our iſlands, except 
Jamaica, by which branch of trade 
alone 300,000l. per ann. might he 
cleared by our merchants. _ 
having ſufficient from our own 
iſlands to ſupply our home con- 
ſumption, the whole produce of 
Gaudalupe might be exported, and 
4 ld conſequently be ſo much 

. b clear 
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clear money to England: on a very 
moderate computation, not leſs 
than 400 ſhips have annually ſailed 
from this iſland, by which it is a 
nurſery for at leaſt ooo ſeamen, 
Beſides the value of its great exports, 
there is a trade carried on from 
thence to the Carraccas, and other 
parts of the Spaniſn main. The 
{laves on this iſland are worth up- 
wards of one million two hundred 
fifty thouſand: pounds. The ſole 
motive of attacking it, was, the 
deſtroying the neſt of privateers, 
which greatly annoyed our trade. 
Is it not ſurpriſing, that we ſhould 
ſo ſoon forget, in what view it was 
conſidered when in the hands of 
the French? It would have been 
much better ſor the nation this 
conqueſt had never been made; for 
ſince we have had the poſſeſſion of 
it, the — have been the chief 


gainer 8. 


642 5 
gainers, They 1 ani cber ſugar 
bought their negroes 45 — that 
it is computed have near 
doubled their en 00. that 
now we are in the ſütuation of a 
jeweller, who having received a i 
diamond in the returns it 
beautifully Polithed, - — re- 
quiring any conſideration. The 
generous capitulation granted to 
the inhabitants by general Baring- 
ton, not only ſecured that valuable 


conqueſt, bus neat Coe ae 
fork that they were extre 


to become faithful ſubjects under fo 
mild a government. As an acqui- 
ation, that may be of ſervice in a 
time of war, Gaudalupe is . no 
means | inconſiderable.. 
The iſland of La-Defirade bein 
the firſt land uſually made by our 
| 225 bounds to the Weſt Indies 
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they are eaſily perceived in their 
courſe from thence by the privateers 


of Guadalupe, which could not 
have a more convenient ftation to 


annoy us in this 3 chan 
that iſland. 

anne i is an iſland as "lag 
as Antigua, and produces a great 


deal of tobacco and coffee.  - 


Martinico makes annually about 
forty thouſand hogſheads of white 
ſugar, and ten thouſand of brown, 
prodigious quantities of coffee, 
cocoa, and a good deal of cotton: 


it has an excellent harbour, to which 


all ſhips repair in the hurricane ſea- 
ſon. St. Pierre is a very populous, 
large, and well built town; here it 
is that the produce of the French 
Windward Hands centers, and from- 
whence they are all furniſhed with 
1 88 This iſland has evet 
G been 


( 44) 
| 2 been the tertorof Barbadoes, Antigua, 
| St. Kitt's, Nevis, and Montſerrat. 
ll - „The whole French Leeward 
[ . | land credit with old F rance was 
eſtabliſhed with Martinico, and Mar- 
5 tinico alone; all their other iſland 
1 traded with; Martinico, and Marti- 
nico alone traded with old France. 
| It is computed that theſe iſland MW 
1 make annually at leaſt one hundred M 
|  thoulmd hoglheads of | white and 
; brown fugar,: the duty | of which 
would be to England, if we kept 
them, - 600,000). a year. Then 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, and rum, 
would amount to as much a 
their, ſugar; and it could be eafily i 
made appear, that theſe iſland I 
would pay at leaſt one million a year i 
revenue; and this would pay half 
the cg of all the money bor- 
| towed the whole war, beſide the 
5 wy 4 D prodigſon 
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prodigious trade it would oc A 
to the kingdom. 4 
Letit bercmeniberl, that 5885 
wie reſtored them, the Prench had 
it not in their power to take any 
thing from us. Amazing generofuty/ 
we e put ourſelves into the 
place of * French, by calmly 
aſking ourſelves, Nas En : ge at 
the mercy of France at this time, 
what would France require of Eng- 
land. Doubtleſs, a ceſſio of all 
the means to hurt her favorite 
views, which center in the extenſion | 
of her commerce, and the proſpe- 
rity of her trade. As hoth nations 
have the ſame purpoſes, what muſt 
Ia French miniſter, meeting at a ta- 
ble, where he is to give law to Eng- 
land, and toſſing down his papers, 
lay, but Gentlemen, my maſter 
[expects that you are to aboliſh. your 
marine; he is tired of having you 
G.2 to 
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to encounter every time you are able 
to make head againſt him; he ſees 


for all, you are to reduce your ſhip-i 
ping to the number of twenty ſhips M 


| Theſe e are ſufficient, while France ; 
your commerce, and the defence of ; 


muſt comply, or expect the conſe- 


of Hiſtory, muſt be ſenſible, 5 
This f. pirit - Rilt dwells upon the 


20 which England ought to have 
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no end of it, I therefore, once 


of the line, and thirty-five frigates 


Is your friend, for the protection of 


the few colonies you have left.---You 


quences,” 
Every man, who Knows any thing 


the ambition of France, for u 
of a centery paſt, has been to be 1 


commercial and maritime . Power, 


minds * her people ; and for fifty 
years paſt has influenced all her 


meaſures; therefore the important 


ad in view, was cruſhing the com- 
miete 


(49) E 
merce and naval power of France: 
but unkappily this RG Wm Bern 
for 


Belleiſe is of 20 ſervice to Eng 
land; therefore its reſtoration is 1 
| ſcarce worth mentioning. 

e Art, VIII. The moſt Chriſtian 
king cedes and guaranties to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, in full right, the 
iſlands of Grenada, and the Grena- 
dines, with the ſame ſtipulations in 
favour of the inhabitants of this co- 
| lony, as are inſerted in the IId article 
for thoſe of Canada: and the par- 
tition of the iſlands called Neutral 
is agreed and fixed, ſo that thoſe of 
St. Vincent, Dominico, and Tobago 
ſhall remain in full right to Eng- 
land, and that of St. Lucia ſhall be 
delivered: to France, to enjoy the 
fame in like manner in full right: 
| the't two crowns FOO guaran- 


tying 
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wing w each other the artic 
— r ee 
be — are every way un 
ſerviceable. They arc at too great 64 
a diſtance from our iflands to add 
any thing to Our ſecurity; and their 


climate is exceeding unwholeſome ; : 
the moſt: dreadful — thank 


perpetually. They are MF no kind 
of, — were never of a 
hue therclore ben lden head 
As to the Grebaditas; cc) n are 

fo (6 tar wp chat no nation 


pur 3 are * equiv; 
| 1 s the beſt ds in the 
9 The partition of e adi 
iſlands was no doubt dictated by the 
ſame wildom. St. Vincent, Do- 
minico, and Tobago, which are our 
0WN 


a 


cn already, and conſequen 


However, theſe three are al 


Caribbees) 
ten thoufand men at 
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danger in the mountainous 
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ly ought 
not to have been as Objects to be 
purchaſed in the treaty of peace. 
together 
worthleſs. St. Vincent, the largeſt 


of them, cannot be planted with 


ſecurity, being inhabited by the 
moſt barbarous of all favages (the 
who can arm eight of 
kime; 

neither fair nor foul Means can cler 
the country of them, as they can 
occaſionally ſecure themſelves from 
parts of 
the ifland. As to Tobago, it is 
ſcarce worth mentioning, and is ſtill 
more unhealthy, and is infeſted with 
inſects to a degree that is abſolutely 
intolerable; the negroes frequently 


eſcape to the neighbouring conti- 
nent, and the ſavages as often viſit 


it for plunder ; ſo there is no ſecu- 
rity for the . ; beſides, in all 
thoſe 


— | H 1 to he 
Engliſh; and upon that account, as 
well as their ſoil being exhauſted, 
they are ſcarce worth any body's 
having. Dominico has neither bay 
nor port to retire to, nor can the ſhips 
have any ſhelter but under its capes. 
Where — is the uſe of this little 
iſland? St. Lucia is the only one 
of importance; but how we can aſ- 
certain the giving it away is matter 
of ſurprize; for it appears by the 
ane Fo delivered at Paris by the 
Engliſh commiſſaries in 175T, that 
it was private property. It is there 
ſaid, that Charles I. made a grant 
N in 1627 to the earl of Carliſle; 
and it appears from the records of 
the office of the commiſſioners for 
trade and plantations, that, in pur- 
ſuance of this grant, the earl of 
Carliſle 
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Carlifle took poſſeſſior: ; this illand, 
by ſending ſeveral colonies of Engliſh 


to it in the years 1635, 1638 and 


1640 ; yet, from ſome unaccount- 
able cauſe, it was one of thoſe 
places, the fate of which was b 

the treaty of Aix la Chapelle left 
to the Yeu fon of commiſſaries; 
and, according to the rules of 
ſound policy, the diſpute ought 


D 


to have been adjuſted before the ad- 


miſſion of any preliminary articles 
for the future definitive treaty. Tt 
grows a great deal of coffee and 
cocoa, and is more valuable than 
almoſt any iſland in the Weſt In- 
dies, on account of its very excel- 


Jient harbour, which has all the ad- 


vantages that can be deſired, and of 
which we ſtand in great need, be- 
cauſe we have only one harbour, 
which is far inferior (St. John's at 


a . *, — A e 


poſe of beſtowing it on one man, 


4 52 ) 
Antigua) chat is capable of being 


of any real uſe or advantage to us. 
&« Article IX. His Britannic ma- 


jeſty ſhall reſtore to France the iſland 


of Goree, in the condition it was in 
when conquered: and his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty cedes in full right, and 
guaranties to the king f Great 
Britain, Senegal. 

Senegal without Goree will be 


found to be like a coat without 


ſleeves, By this ſeparation of them 


neither our African trade will reap 


any advantage, nor will that of the 
French be leſſened. Goree of itſelf 
is ſufficient for the negro trade: and 
as for Senegal, if the claim of an ex- 
_— grant to its trade.is admitted 

gratified, the conqueſt will no 


| oa, be of any uſe to the public. 
Will it be preſumed, that our mi- 


niſters detained it only for the pur- 


to 
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to the excluſion of all the other 
merchants of this kingdom? Its 
principal commodity is gum, which 
every one knows is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in the printing of linnens and 
other manufactures, of which the 
home conſumption, as well as ex- 
portation, is very great: and as the 
late miniſtry relieved us from the 
neceſſity of buying this article from 


our neighbours on their own terms; 
ſoit is hoped the preſent will 8 
cure it to the public from that worſt 


enemy to trade, a monopoly. © 
By t the roth article we are more 
generous in the Eaſt-Indies than we 


are in Weſt, for in the Eaſt we reſtore . 


all without any equivalent. The 
French are tobe put in poſſeſſiono of the 
ſame territory which they had in 1749, 
upon condition that they renounce 
the acquiſitions which they have 


made on the coaſt of Coromandel. 


H 2 1 


This is very extraordinary: Lom 
can the French renounce what they 


40 not hold one ugly = territory 


have not? It is well known that they 
Tore. been extirpates, from the — 


2 adel lon g ago: they 


upon it. The conſequence of re- 
ſtoring them all they have loſt. in 
en will be furniſhing them 
with new opportunities for tamper- 
ing with the nabobs of Arcot, &, 


and again exciting them to acts - f | 
hoſtility againſt us. 4 


dae At, XI. The. ad af 0 


norca ſhall be reſtored to his Britan- 8 


nic majeſty, as well as fort St, Philip, 
in the ſame condition they were in 


when they were conquered by the 
arms of the moſt nnn 


and with the artillery that was there 
at the takin 45 of the faid iſland, an 
e editor 
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Altho Ionen was once thought 
to be of great conſequence, and was 

repreſented as ſuch in Admiral 
Byng's time; yet during the courſe 
of the preſent war we have not felt 
the loſs of it. The enemy's fleets 
never eſcaped out of the Mediterra- 
nean, and our trade there has been 
protected juſt in the ſame manner 

© 2; before. If Minorca's being in 
bs hands of the French made any 
alteration at all, it was. rather. to our 
advantage, for the deſtruction of the 
two. French ſquadrons under Du 
Queſne, and De la Clue, has been, 
in ſome meaſure, attributed to our 
fleet's being obliged to keep the ſea, 

chere not being any harbour for 
them to lie in under the excuſes of f 
careening, watering, &c. 
The XIIth, XIIIth, and XIVth 
articles relate to Germany. Hanover, 
leſſe, Brunſwick and Buckebourg, 
| Are 
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are all to be eee by the 
French; Oſtend and Nieuport are 
to be Lvacuated- Cleves, Wezel, 
and Gueldres, belonging to the king 
of Pruſſia, are likewiſe to be evacu- 
ated. And each party has bound 
themſelves up not to aſſiſt their Ger- i 
man friends. But an after-declara- MW 
tion of the French miniſter ſays, 

that France is ſtill underſtood to be 
left at liberty to pay her debts 
Thus may ſhe, under the ſpeciou 

pretence of paying her debts, fiſt 5 
the Empreſs-Queen or an y other 
German ally for theſe ten years to 
come; while we, on the contrary, 
| nr do our allies the ſame Juſtice 
becauſe there is no loop- hole for u 
to creep out at. By the XVth ar. 
ticle the legality of ſome prize 
made on the Spaniſh flag before the 
War with Spain, are to be tried |Butf 


no > mention is made of the Antigal- 
lican, 


687 
lican, nor of the number & En gun 


veſſels which the Spaniards: , un-. 


law fully ſeized, nor * the many in- 
juries = 7 i we have received 
from them, and on which account 
we have a very equitable claim to 
demand both juſtice and damages. 
| <« Article XVI. His Britannic 
majeſty ſhall. cauſe all the fortifi- 
cations to be demoliſhed which his 
ſubjects have erected in the bay of. 
Honduras, and other places of the 
territory of Spain in that part of the 
world, four months after the rat iſi- 
cation of the definitive treaty: and 
bis catholic majeſty ſhall not for the 
future ſuffer the ſubjects of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, or their workmen, 
to be diſturbed. or moleſted. under 


| any, pretence whatever, in their o- 


cupation of cutting, loading and 


carrying away logwood; and for 


il this puree they may build without 


hindrance, 


(5) 


Ads, and occupy without in- 


terruption, the houſes and mags 
zines neceſſary for them, their fa- 
milies, and for their effects; and 
his faid catholic majeſty aſſures to 
them by this article, the entire 
enjoyment of what is above ws 
lat 


Had it been Ripulated that all 
former treaties ſhould have been 
fulfilled, this article would not have 
been dere. 

The firſt ſettlement of the log- 
wood colony, in the bay of Hon- 
duras, was by the Englith in 16 56. 
The Indians acknowledged the 
ſovereignty of the crown of Great 
Britain, and payed homage, and 


took the oaths to every new gover- 
of Jamaica, on his firſt rival 
And we have juſt as good a right 


to this colony, as any of the Britiſh 


Planters have to their eſtates i 


America; 


A 
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by virtue o ſubmitting, to the foy 
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America; ſuch acts as theſe being 
deemed, in the Weſt | Indies a to, 
give the ſtrongeſt 15 and titl- to. 
ſuch _ plantativns. Moreover, the 


the river Belleſe and the land ad- 


jacent, has been claimed time im- 


memorial, by the Moſkitoe Indians, 
who were from the firſt in alliance; 
with Britain, and who were the. ori- 


I inal natives of the place, and have 


never been conquered by, nor ſub-. 
niards, (who have ne towns or 
forts either in the hay of Hondbtas 
or the Moſkitoe country) but "have 


long been faithful friends and alle 
liſh nation: they hard 
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and this crown's accept 


their ſubmiſſion, put themſclyes and 
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all their lands and territories und 
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the dominion of the Britiſh governs 
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ment; and therefore, in conſequence 
this river, and the land adjoining, 
claimed by the Britiſh logwood- 
cutters and traders, became cee | 
to the crown of England, from the 
firſt poſſeſſion of the ſame. The right 
then of the Britiſh ſubjects to cut 


logwood, &c. in the bay of 


Honduras, being ſo evident and 
uncontrovertible, this 16th article, 
which “ cauſes all the fortifications 
which they ſhall have erected in this 
bay, to be demoliſhed” is of great 


difference, as it renders our ſituation 


entirely precarious, and wholly de- 
5775 on the Spaniards. In the 


y of Campeachy we have an equal 


(508 


right to the cutting of logwood, I 


-and it 1s confirmed hy treaties. - In 


the 
n 


1667, when the firſt ge⸗ 


On 


* 


treaty of commerce was made 
between France and Spain, ſome 
N dhe e to land 


A 


FCW 


(61 
on the province of Jucatan, a pe- 
ninſula of Mexico, in the bays f 


Honduras and Campeachy, and pe- . 


netrated a great way into the country, 


without ſeeing one Spaniard there; 


upon which they juſtly concluded 


they had a right to take poſſeſſi on 


of it, which they did by che ft ſtrongeſt 
tenure that can be imagined, viz. 
clearing and planting ground, felling 
wood and building houſes. They 


[received great encouragement from 


Jamaica, &c. and in the year 1669 
great quantities of logwood were 


tranſported both to Jamaica and . 


New- England. The next year, 


1670, was concluded the American 


treaty by Sir William Godolphin, 


which, by the famous clauſe of uti 
50% Berl, confirmed to the Engliſn 


all their poſſeſſions in Ame . 


and their logwood trade, and pof- | 


2 upon the 4 of Cam peachy, 
"© 5 


were 


T4 bY) 
were re thereby clearly confirmed. It 
is very remarkable, that from the 
time of their firſt ſettling in that 
bay in 1667 to the 1670, when 
the above treaty was made, the 
Engliſh did not meet with the leaſt 
interruption from the Spaniards, nor 
do we find one ſingle memorial 
made againſt the ſaid treaty by the 
Spaniſh er at the court oi 
England. However, in 1672 the 
Spaniards began to en thei 
Engliſh right to that trade ; for nM 
that ſame year the queen Regent od 
Spain publiſhed a ro 3 Cedulz 
importing, that ſuch as ſhould 
make an invaſion, or trade withou 
licence in the ports of the Indie 
ſhould be proceeded againſt as pt 
rates, &c.” This Cedula was con- 
ſtrued by the Spaniards to inhibit 
the Eng ln from cutting logvon 
in Campeachy, and {1 4.42 actual] 
confiſcata 
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fe all Engliſh ſhip s that hal : 
any on board. This, Ne 
being aß act of unjuct power, and 
not acFuicſed in by the Engliſh, 

their 3 ght to the e e in Cam- 
peachy, and the lodwood trade, 
was not thereby weakened: the 
treaty of Utrecht confirmed it; be- 
cauſe, after confirming the Ameri- 
can treaty, a Ripulation 3 is inſerted, 
cc that the ſame 9 5 be Kr ; 
any prejudice to any li 
power, which the fables of * 
Britain enjoyed before, either thro' 
right, ſufference, or indulgence,” 
The XVIIth article ſays, the king 
of Spain renounces his claim to the 
fiſhery of Newfoundland. This 
claim was never law ful, nor in any 
former time ever admitted by the 
Engliſh. _ 
oy 0 Art. XVII. The king of Great 
Britain ſhall reſtore to Spain all that 


he 


% 
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he has conquered in the zd 
Cuba, with the fortreſs of the Ha 


vanna; and that fortreſs, well as 
all the other fortreſſes ofthe ſaid 
iſland, ſhall be reſtored in the ſame 
"4 condition they were in when they 

were conquered by his Britannic 
majeſty's arms. 

The effects of this reſtitution 
will i in all probability be felt when 


it is too late to retrieve them; when 


the ambitious defires of the family 
compact ſhall begin to be put in 
execution. The poſſeſſion of this 
place in a time of war, would en- 
able us to lock up the Spaniſh trea- 
fures; or if Spain ſhould attempt to 
bring them home, to take and apply 
them to our own uſe and purpoſe, | 
Deprived of theſe reſources, in a 
ſhort time, ſhe would become 
deſtitute of finances, and wholly un 
_able to 9 the 9 of a 


War, 


AGE iu 
war; not only Spain, but France 
likewiſe muſt feel, with equal con- 
cern the fatal effects of this poſſeſ- 
ion. France became bankrupt in 
1759, ſince which time ſhe has ex- 
erted every art of power and op- 
preſſion, by inſupportable taxes upon 
Ther people, of all ranks, to the ruin 
and beggary of her ſubjects; made 
uſe of eyery art and mode of ſolici- 
tation to extort loans, free gifts, &c. | 
from every degree of men in every 
Wcorner of the kingdom; ſhe has 
been obliged to the Dutch, Ham- 
burghers and Genoeſe ; and who- 
ver would truſt her, but chiefly to 
Spain, 'The annual treaſures from 
he Weſt Indies, flowing into Spain 
Iree and unmoleſted, gave Feſh 
pring to her hopes, and combined 
he two nations into one by the fa- 
ly compact; and from the re- 
ources derived from thence ſhe 


; » 
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has kept her head above water, 
But theſe reſources were cut off by 
the loſs of the Havana. France muſt 
inevitably have ſhared the fame im. 
be as deſtitute of money, as ſhes 
already of credit, had; ſhe not byi 
her policy, juſt ſaved herſelf in time 
The keeping the Havanna in our 
offcflion in time of peace would 
aye been a firmer bond of friend 
ſhip, and perpetual Union betweall 
England and Spain than can ever f 
eflected by the moſt explicit treaticyB 
in this caſe the old adage would bal 
been as good as ever, Peace witli 
Spain and war with all the World. 
For che Havannah, in our poſſeſſion 
would ſtill have been very uſeful » 
Spain, provided ſhe returned to hd 
Old principles, and adopted us as 
favourite commercial nation. 
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(6) as, 
he Spaniards adhering to us, we 
ſhould have reaped the benefit of 
the {lave trade, 103 a copious field 
of conſumption for our home and 
ſtaple commodities of every kind, 
and this would have been putting 
Spain to no diſadvantage whatever, 
as ſhe muſt be ſupplied with thoſe 
articles by the French, or ſome other 
power, if not by us. In return for 
theſe advantages ariſing to us, the 
would not only have rod: the 
benefit of the Havanna as full as 
eyer, in bringing home her treaſure, 
tranſacting her buſineſs, and carry- 
ing her authority over all her do- 
minions in America, but would 
have received at all times the hearty 


and full ſupport of all our power, 


to eſtabliſh and maintain her rights 
in every part of the world, by 
whomſoever attacked: a friendſhip 
_ Lee of the more 2 


. 5 
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policy and conduct of all the Chriſt 


| h fair and compleat a view of 


(68) 
importance to her, as her Whole 
fortune depends upon the ſea; 
where we can do her, or all other 
nations, the greateſt hurt, or the 
greateſt ſerviee. Were theſe the 
only advantages which might ariſe 
to Great Britain from the poſſeſſion 
of the Havanna in the time of peace, 
they might juſtly be deemed of 
ineſtimable value: but there is ano- 
ther, which, the more it is conſi- 
dered, will riſe in its importance, 
and ſtrike ſtronger and | ſtronger 
conviction on the mind. Of the 


ian powers, no effort is ſo immedi- 
ately threatning and deſtructive to 
this nation in particular, and to al 
Europe in general, as the cloſe fœ- 
deral union, comprehended under 
the family compact between France 
and Spain. None ever was made 
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effecting 
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effecting that univerſal monarch ya 
ſo long attempted, fo tenaciouſly 
purſued by — Houſe of e 
and ſo univerſally dreaded by ev 

other prince and, ſtate... If As 
alone, 8 depending upon herſelf 
only, has been able to ſhake and 
endanger the liberties of Europe 3 : 
vhat may we not expect in courle 
Jof time, when ſhe ſhall be ſtrength. 
ned by all the commerce and force 
Jof, Spain, and ſupported by all the 
treaſures of Mexico and ek; ? theſe 
are advantages which ſhe will now 
poſſeſs, and now ſhe. will look for 
W the: fruits of her induſtry and toil 
bor upwards of fixty years. All 
theſe would in a moment have been 
blaſted by our retention of the Ha 
vanna. It is in this point that that 
place would have at: the bul- 
wark, and we the protectors and 


pradians of. the liberties n. 
K 2 4 3 


have found in the poſſeſſion of 
Gibraltar. The caſes are ſimilar. 


any thing of Florida knows this to 
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= vice ; therefore they may readil 


as the „ Beſides, was! 
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a poſt not only of the firſt honour, 
but of the. * — utility and ad 
vantage to ourſelves. Nor would 


there have been any more difficulty 
in the preſervation of it, than we 


By the 19th article we obtain 
Florida, in conſequence of reſtoring 
the Havannah: a' worthleſs equi i 
valent. Florida is a wild barten 
deſert ; without trade or manufac-· 
tures, or even people to conſume i 
them. We ſhall be at the expence 


of. keeping a military force then 


without being able to reap any pro- 
fit by it. Every one who'khom 


be true, and that the Spaniards never 
made it, nor thought i it of any fer 


give it for ſich an important place 


A of 


N 
oF any value; de daa the French 
to be in poſſeſſion of New Orleans 
would effectually deſtroy it to us; 
and if the few Spaniards, who are in 

it, had any trade to carry on, and 
had occaſion to purchaſe any ma- 
nufacturies, would they not apply 
to their Roman catholic friends the 
French at New Orleans? The Eng- 
liſh are hateful in the eyes of the 
Spaniards, becauſe, of their reli- 
n WML Spc 
By the XXth le we procure 
ö peace for our ally the king of Por- 
tugal, and the Spaniſh troops are to 
evacuate his dominions. The ſuc- 
ceeding articles relate to the diffe- 


rent periods of evacuation, and the 
taking poſſeſſion of the ſeveral places 
7 together with ſome articles 
of f Saving ” oh 

Such are the principal coin. 
on which we are going to make 


peace; 
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and evil conſequences, hich, from 
the kndun wb: the French, 
we have rea fea ile 
from thern. 0? 2811 N Dad. 1 
Let it be l the 
fatnous' Family Coinput in theſe pte 
liminaries is not mentioned, though 
it was the cauſe of dur geing th war 
with Spain; aind is uhiverſally {aid 
or rather known, -to- bel a treatyrof 
firm union and concord between 
France and Spain; formed by um- 
bition to deſtroy the ballabee of 
Power, and for ever to diſturb the 
Peace 'of mankind. As this com · 
pact is not mentioned, how can it 
be faid that we have obotiveciane 
end for which we went to war? Or 
while it exiſts, how can it be Ou. 
that we are in ſafety? ö 
No let us aſk, if as Rs f 
our e, ftuation, and * in 
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e 
ours, whether would they negociate 
thus generouſiy? Whether they would 


blood and treaſure? If, beſides 
Minorca, France had conquered Ja- 


our ſettlements on the coaſt of A- 
poſſeſſion belonging to the French 


but Belleiſle, whether ſhe would 
not totally exclude us from the 


wards treat with us on no other foot- 
ing, than exchanging Belleiſle for 
Minorca, and retaining all the other 


vannah, had maſtered Gibraltar, 
how much moderation might we 
expect from the court of Madrid? 
F I 8-41 $8: 


thus give away the fruits of their 


maica, Antigua, Newfoundland, Vir- 
gina, Madras, and expelled us from 


| frica; and if we had nothing in our 
fiſhery in the firſt place, and after- 


conqueſts? The French would not 
think that ſuch acquiſitions would 
in the end ruin them. And ſuppo- 
ling Spain, inſtead of loſing the Ha- 
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